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~ The [ssuc_ of Police Narassment in Noss Gide 
Qne of the most rovealing aspects of the report in this respect is its 

evasion of the issue of police harassment, » circumstance which most people in 


Moss Side would see as the hasic form of injustice under which thoy are forced 
ss Side over many 


to live. The everyday exparience of most young people in Mo 

years has been one of an intimidany form of policing deeply stained with racial 
prejudice. The Hytner report itself refers to the ‘deeply rooted’ belief 

of many young people, and particularly many young black people, that such 
harassment takes place and to the hostile attitudes towards the police which 
such a belief has generated. 

How then does the enquiry deal with this belief? In the first place, it 
assumes it to be the belief only of the youna, an assumption which is part 

of a tendency underlying the whole report to aifferentiate generally and 
sharply between the attitudes of young black people and the experiences of 
their elders. These elders are portrayed in the report as 'God-fearing, 

law abiding and disciplined citizens' whose harmeny with the police the Chief 
Constable has successfully promoted. It is only the young who are disaffected. 
This is partly, the report goes on, because their particular ‘habits' 
inevitably bring them into collision with the police, particularly during 
periods of ‘enforced idelness'. They congregate in groups and wander through 
shopping areas, causing anxiety and givingrise to justifiable suspicion. 

It is ‘not unreasonable' that the police should seek to break them up or 

move them an, but such action creates an unavoidalhle tension. The 
rebelliousness, indiscipline and potential lawlessness of black youth has been 
supposedly exacerbated in recent years by the demoralising effect of 
unemployment, experiences of discrimination, a feeling that they have 

‘no stake in white society', and ‘a general Getcrioration of discipline’ 

among young people. This deterioration has itsalf been accelerated by the 
‘alienation’ of many young blacks from their parents and their consequent 
removal from an area of Giscipline within the family. They have rebelled 
against the authoritarian attitudes of traditioanlly-minded parents, and feel 
let down because parentai 'promises' of better jobs and equality of opportunity 


in white socicty have not materialised. 


It needs to be emphasised that in making these judgements the report both 
seriously underestimates the degree of discontent amongst an older black 
generation ane totally misconceives the relationship between an ‘immigrant 
generation‘ and that which succeeds it. Neither harassment itself nor the 
™helief' that it takes place are confined to the young. Ibe ake sky amaMle [yleyas 
sharply and more commonly by the young, it is only because young people 
everywhere are more open and vulnerable to the abuses of those in authority. 


The claims of 'alienation' which the report makes are deeply insulting to 

Much more evident in reality is the solidarity 
If youna blacks rebel, 
It 


the black people of Moss Side. 
of black families and of the black ceommunity in general. 
it is not against discrimination and abuse which they alone have felt. 

was equally part, nerhaps even more substantially part of their parents' 


experiences. But the immigrant generation, new to Manchester, uncertain of 
its foothold in Manchester society and inevitably fearful of new forms of 


authority, was understandably reluctant to protest, at least in public. 
What @Gifferentiates the young is their sense of helonging tc "anchester 


and their greater willingness to voice and express protest. Much of it is 


on their parents' bchalf. They are unwilling to accept the continuance of 


injustices which wrought havoc in their parents‘ lives. 

This is a very different perspective from that adopted in Hytner. It is one 

which sets discrimination and harassment in a wider anc more accurate context, 

as conditions experienced not by the young alone, but by the black population 

as a whole. It is one which makes it nossible to take a much more favourable 

view of the motives and actions of the young, before anc during the riots. 

They were not made ‘disaffected and xebellious’ by the particular circumstances 
ganeral decline in standards of discipline amongst 


of unemployment, by any 
eee 
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} The Cause and Character of tho Disturbances 


see Benet Hytner believes that he has identified the cause of the July 
disturbances, They happened, according to his report, because they were 
expected. And they were expected because Moss Side was believed tc be 

the kind of place in which rioting was inevitable. That belicf, he goes on, 
was founded largely upon mythology. Moss Side was wrongly regarded as 

a sleazy, down-market Soho with racial tension bubbling not far below 
boiling point’, an area of "vice, high crime, racial friction and poor 
social conditions’. ‘The image was outdated, but it led to the belief in the 
Spring of 1981] that ‘if trouble were to occur in Manchester it would inevitably 
take place in Moss Side’. That first myth was compounded by a second, 

which held that rioting could happen only in areas of substantial black 
residence. Following the outbreaks in Bristol, Brixton, Southall and 
Toxteth, such myths generated in Manchester a ‘mood of inevitability’. It 
became generally accepted that riots were ‘bound to happen* in Moss Side. 
And so they did. 


A group of black youths who spilled out of the Nile Club in Moss Side in 

the early morning of 8 July were greeted by white bystanders with the taunt 
that 'Manchester blacks were slower than those of Brixton and Toxteth'. 

Goaded on by drink, and lacking ‘respect for the property of others and the 
law of the land’, they did what ‘they felt was expected of them’. They rioted. 
And as it all began; the sad product of ill-founded myths. A tragic 
misunderstanding. 


Once this accidental spark had set Moss Side alight, flames were ‘cumulatively 
increased' by groups who joined in from motives of a quite different kind: 
some 'to indulge in crime’, some to express the total frustration of prolonged 
unemployment, some caught up in the general excitement, a few to achieve 
political objectives, some to vent their hostility against the police, some 
simply to loot. In the case of young blacks there were the added incentives 
of alienation' from their parents and bitterness against a discriminatory 
white society in which they felt they had no stake. All ‘were lacking in a 
sense of discipline and respect for the law’. Such, according to Mr. Nytner, 
was the explosive 'raw material’ detonated by the sparks of 8 July. The 
picture, then is quite clear. Moss Side was a tinder box of differing forms 
of discontent and frustration. All that was required to set it alight was 

the mistaken belief that a fire was inevitable. 


Such an analysis has many attractions for those who are inclined to see 
rioting as essentially a mindless erruption of unconscious violence. In 

the first place, it identifies an irrational Cause: a sense of expectation 
based upon myth. In the second, it presents a generalised nicture of 
disaffection in which no particular form of discontent is given priority, 

and no specific form of malaise is accorded validity, and every form of 
dissent is tainted hy a reckless disregard of the law. One effect of such an 
analysis is to debunk the motives and to 2ecry the methods of the rioters. 
Another is to shy away from the possibility that the riots were a rational and 
legitimate protest against specific and definable forms of injustice, which 
can in fact be prioritised and validated. A report predisposed to believe 

in the irrationality of the riots and the inherent lawlessness of rioters is 
unlikely to accept that those who riote@ and so because they understood very 
well the forms of unjustice under which they suffered. It is unlikely to 
conclude that the methods chosen were a rational alternative to the more 
articulate and constitutional, but unsuccessful, protests which had preceded 
them. It will be much more inclined to conceive riots as a form of collective 
madness which puts the law and order of society dangerously at risk than as 

a symptom of collective sanity which finally, and in desperation, seeks to 
promote social justice. The use by the report of such emotive phrases as 
‘swarming mobs’, drawn directly from the elitist hysteria of the 19th Century, 
underlines such preconceptions. 
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The initia’. informal Teamonsss of =omher= of the Police Com—ittee to the 
pioneer ePOLey ae adoption by the policy committee of GMC, and the generally 
avourable reception given to its findings by the media, suggest that it is on 
the way to acceptance as an authorised and accurate account of the July Days 
and that its analysis and recommendations are being taken seriously as a 
sound basis for future policy. 


Pebene eos ponsas are understandable. The report has a thin veneer of liberalism, 
umanity and Scholarship. It offers an easy explanation of the riots to 
offset what the report describes as 'the gathering force of rumour'. It 
Soneains Suggestions for Stabilising the situation in Moss Side, for 
Promoting reconciliation between the police and the community', and for 
dissolving the ‘misunderstandings'which have marred recent relationships 
hetween the Chief Constable and the Police Committee. It opens the way to 
further enquiries into the policing of Greater Mamchester. In all these 
Ways, it has the superficial appearance of a balanced and objective analysis 
which offers the real promise of a more harmonious future. 


These are not the views of the Moss Side Defence Committee. In general, 

the Defence Committee sees the Hytner report as riddled with inconsistencies, 
Sui fused with condescending ignorance about the people of Moss Side, and 
particularly about its black population, deeply biased in its identification 
of the cause of the riots, evasive on all those issues which the people of 
Moss Side would see as central and decisive, and, in its comments and 
recommendations, blatantly concerned to conceal those issues behind a 
facade of cosmetic Operations designed to reconcile the neople of Moss Side 
eS) a form of policing which woulda remain substantially unchanged. As an 
interpretation of events it is no more reliable than many of the rumours 
which preceded it. 


Further, the Defence Committee believes that by emphasising the lawlessness 
and supposed irrationality of the rioters, and by publicly stating that their 
"criminal offences' should neither be "disguised by euphemism' nor 

"softened' by a consideration of the background out of which they arose, 

the report places in serious jeopardy all those who have appeared, or are 
likely to appear, before the courts in connection with alleged offences 
arising out of the troubles. It is important that further injustices are 
not committed against the people of Moss Side and elsewhere in the name of 
the very ‘law and order' which has so badly let them down in the past. And 
this is particularly so when the agents of that law and order on the Manchester 
streets have so far ascaped the consequences of their own violence, before, 
Curing and after the disturbances. 


The attitude of the authorities towards the rioters, echoed in the report, 

has, in fact, been deeply ambivalent and hypocritical. On the one hand, their 
motives have been characterised as mindless and their acts as criminal. 

The significance of their protest has been repeatedly underrated by the press, 
in official pronouncements, by politicians of every major party, and now in 
the report. On the other hand, it must be clear from the frantic search for 
explanations and causes, the breadth and fury of the debate, and the initiation 
of the Hytner enquiry itself, that the rioters have called public attention 

to problems which are recognised as severe but which might not otherwise 

have received the discussion they merited. It is worth remembering that the 
credit belongs to the rioters. They spoke very clearly. It would be sad 

if the distortion, confusions and evasions of Hytner were now to obscure their 


message. 


For all these reasons, the Defence Committee has decided to set out its own 
considered dessent from a report from which it has happily dissociated. 

The preconceptions evident throughout the enquiry, and the resulting 
predictability of its report, provide ample justification for the boycott 
on which the Defence Committee decided. It may be argued that the Hytner 
panel did its best within the limited scope it allowed itself. In fact, 
however, many of the report's conclusions are open to dispute for this very 


reason. They are based on inadequate enouiry into those very areas which the 
people of Moss Side would regard as cracial. 


the pounce, or dy alienation from Lawahiding parents, fey Vere Led to 
mat 


Sisetiection and rebellioamess by thoir knowledye and Unto CANGLAG ; 

ana wery Clear understanding of the discriminatory society tn whieh they and 
ir perents Live an¢ the realities of police harassment and abueo FRON WALEn 

both qenerations suffer. and they were precleiming, Qlearly and 

umequivocally, violently even, ehat euch conditions are vot acceptable, 


Bytmer“s second response to the belief in police haragerent 1s nen scend GAL 
The belief may be ‘wholly unfounded", it may have been induced by political 
extremists or the media, it may not even oxist at all and Rytner's 
interviewees may have been ‘mistaken’ or unreliable in identifying Lt. 

Or the belief may exist and it may be well-founded, The report itself 
suspends judgement, partly to save Mm. Anderton from feeling that he hac been 
Gealt with ‘unconstitutionally', and partly because it did not feel hat it 
possessed the evidence or the expertise fYom which a judgement might be made . 
And so Sytmer rests content with the offer of his private conclusions bo the 
Police Comittee and with the recommendation that the Chief Constable and 

the Police Committee should conduct their own investigations. 


Now this is all very well, and we may hone that such an investigation takes 
Place, that it is a searching one, and that it embraces the policing of Noss 
Side as a whole and not simply the police harassment cf young blacks. But 
it is also important to understand very clearly the consequences of ttytner's 
non-cummitel stance. The report has scught to identify the cause of the FLots. 

t has identified the cause to its own satisfaction: in those expectations, 
based largely on myth which made rioting inevitable. At the same time, Lt 
has failed to report on those circumstances which most people in Noss Side 
itself believe to have been the major cause of the outbreaks. The effect of 
such an evasion, of Hytner’s diffused and generalised discussion of factors 
which led to the riot's escalation, and his emphasis on ‘disaffected youth! , 
is again to place emphasis on the ‘irrationality’ of what happened and to 
direct attention away from the possibility of seeing the riots as a rational 
response to very grave and very real injustices. 


The Defence Committee believes the riots to have been caused not by outdated 
myth but by present realities. And particularly the reality of a police 
harassment which is deeply racist in content and which is in no way new to 
Moss Side. The Defence Committee itself has ample evidence of this harassment, 
and it is well known to black people living in Moss Side, whatever their age. 
Those black people who tcck to the streets dic not do so simply because it 
was expected of them after Brixton and Toxteth. ‘They took to the streets 
because they suffer the same brutal realities as theblacks of Brixton ane 
Toxteth. And they did so in Moss Side, not because a riot was expocted in’ 
Moss Side, but because in Moss Side can be found the most glaring and 
conspicuous examples of those realities. 


That is the way history actually happens. In the early 19th Century 

Chartist protests erupted in sequence in & number of English and Welsh 
towns. They did so not because oF any chain of oxpectation based upon myth, 
but because in each town actual conditions existed which provoked justifiable 
protest. If there was a 'chain reaction' it was one which inspired courage: 
people who might not otherwise have openly protested were inspirad to do so 
by the example of others. That is a very different kind of sequence from 
that posited by Hytner. It is one which makes it plain that thore were real 
causes of grievance in each of the areas in which it was expressed. 

The second myth which supposedly triggered tho outbreak = the myth that 
rioting is more likely in areas cf black residence « needs to be saon in 
perspective. The factor of importance is not the existence of a black 
population per se, but the fact that wherever a black population lives certain 
police attitudes and styles are likely to follow. 


It is worth emphasising, in case the reader is le@ astray by the veneer 
of Boat occasionally evident. in the report, that it misreads history 

wr its identification Of causes as badly as it misuses sociology in its 
analysis of black youth. and yet in contrast to the wav in which certain areas 
of fact (such as Dolice harassment or dcficiencies in the convlaints 

Procedure) are dealt with in the report only as 'bcoliefs' which may or may 

not be true, the results of the panel’s own investigations inte Moss Side, 

its black population anc the causes of the riots are laid out in yards of 
unattributed jargon as an objective and apparently indisputable analysis. 


There may in fact he a myth of Moss Side but, if so, it is one held by the 
Police rather than by the community. The police have identified Moss Side 

25 @ neighbourhood in which the likelihood of crime is exceptionally high. 

rt LENS be suggested that the identification is based substantially on implicit 
racist assumptions. It also rests partly on the kind of misconceptions 

about youth in general and black youth in varticular to which the report itself 
lends credence. Once the identification is made and accepted it serves to 
legitimise the kind 9£ police surveillance, suspicion and force to which the 
People of Moss Side have become accustomed. The result is the policing of 

an inner city neichbourhocd as if it were a Garg=rous, alien colony in an 
otherwise wholesome society, with the graduai, perhaps even the desired, 
SETAE Oe criminalising large sections of its population. The Defence 
Committee rejects the identification absolutely and is unwiiling to 
countenance the ‘forms of policing which it has been usee to justify. 

The real divide is not betweon the young ans the mature or between the law- 
abiding and the lawbreakers. It is between the comunity and the pelice. 


And the divide is not only between the police and the black community. 
Deerly Ciscriminatory policing. couplee with exceptional disadvantages 
the labour market, placed black youth ir the front line of resistance. But 
white youths were also deeply involved in the disturbances. Many were 
arrested. Some have been imprisoned. While the sharpest cutting edge of 
Geprivation and victimisation was felt by a doubly-cppressed black population, 
white people in Moss Side have aiso experienced the effects of generally 
repressive social and economic policies and the severity of intimidatory 
police attitudes and techniques. In July they joined their black neighbours 
in a common protest. 


in 


3 The issue of General Policing ané the Chief Constable 
a Ce CC OR SICA SG] 


The reticence which led Hytner not to report on the realities of police 
haressment led alsc to the portrayal of the Chief Constable of Greater 


Manchester as a paragon of virtue. The report was ‘min@ful... of the danger 
use Of uncorroboratedc - 


of being unfair to the Chief Consteble* by the 
unchalienged and hearsay evidence. It di@ not feel ‘suited’ to determining 
any issue which involvea the criticism cf any individual, including the Chicf£ 


Constable. The Chief Constable himself declined t3 appear before the -anel, 
as he had every right to do. He gave only limited written answors to specific 
cuestions, which the panel found ‘disappointing’. Fe did, however, send the 


panel ‘numerous petitions’ of sepport for the nolice from the mecnle of Moss 


Side, including mamy people ‘with Asian names? . 
*Disappointing* is a very gentle word. Many of the main issues which surround 
the outbreak of the riots concern the nature of policing in Moss Side 

and elsewhere and some concern the way in which the Chief Constable deployed 
the forces under his commands Guring the rints themselves. Many neopie 

in Moss Side are rightly and deeply cisturbed 2t the nature of policing 

within the community and about the proccdures for nrecessing complaints. 

Many are egually cisturbed by the brutal confrontaticns and muderous van 
charge. which formec part of police operations ane by the vicious way in which 
arrests were conducted after the riots. It is again difficult te understana 
how the report coulé reac conclusions either about the ovthreak of the 

riots or the way in wnich they were handleé without a thorough investigation 


of the nature of policing in Greater Manchester and the tactics adopted by 


. the Chief Constable. In fact, however, no such investigations were 
conducted and the report contains no conclusions on these central issucs. 


On the question cf policing, the rcport dia not £Fecl that it was part of its 
task to examine the statutory machinery, %o comment upon the efficacy of the 
complaints procedure, ot to generally explore tne nature of nclicing in Mess 
Side and the rest of Greatox Manchester. On all these issues it was again 
non-committal. It ended by recommending that the Police Committee shoulc 

delay consideration of ‘general policinw' until the appearance Of eee Senn 
report and that it should rest content with bringing to the Chief Cone Ce 
_attention criticism of his nandling cf the riots. If the Chief Constable 

held that further informaticn on his operations was ‘non-cisclosable’, the 
report hopes that the rolice would he 'satisficd by the reasons sft estar 
of an explanation‘. 


It needs to be stated very plainiy that the public of Noss Side would not he 
so satisfied. The pelice charges and confrontations took place within their 
community, as did the subsecuent arrests. ‘The peonle of Moss Side will in 
no way be content until they have received a full explanation of the Chief 
Constable's motives and strategy. hen such an cxplanatior appears, they 
will draw their own conclusions. They again find it very aifficult to 
understand how the Hytner Report can “generally applaud’ the police handling 
of the situation when it did not possess =vidence of its vital and decisive 
stages. The report's recommendations with regard to complaints are unlikely 
to alter a situation the aravity of which the report fails utterly to appreciate. 
While Hytner chooses to remain non-commital about the proceeure, those who 
have experienced it can not. 


What does Hytner propese? A ‘community representative’, chosen by GMC in 
consultation with MCCR and other relevant bodies, to receive. sift ana pass 
on complaints. An experienced, :xtra-mural police officer in Moss Side to 
receive and deal with complaints. Hytner’s belief is that such mechanisms 
would ensure the careful consideration of scrious complaints, backed by 
adequate evidence, and the informal handling of less serious complaints, Or 
complaints lacking sufficient evicence, in such a way es to ‘nlacate* 
(Hytner's own word) the community. ‘Placate' is certainly the right word. 

The aim of the proposed superficial changes is to restore confidence in the 
complaints procecure rather than to improve it, just as the recommendations 
in relation to police are designed tc reconcile the public to the police 
rather than to effect radical changes in police attitudes and methods. 

The people of Moss Side will not be bought off by such marginal cngineerins. 
What they demand is an effective complaints procedure independent of the 
police, not a new way of seeing their complaints thwarted by the very nolict 
force which generateG them. The appointment of a community ‘middle-man' 
could only further legitimise the unacceptable. In the same way, the people 
do not seek reccnciliaticn through any extension of community policing with 

a basically unchanged police force. They want to see steps taken which would 
fundamentally change the attitudes and methods acopted by the police in Moss 


ee 


Side and elsewhere Dissatisfaction with the complaints system is only 


another symptom of dissatisfaction with the police, compounded by a sense of 
their apparent immunity. 

The people of Moss Side reserve judgement on the Chief Constable. The Hytner 
report. felt unable to deal with the very sorious criticisms directed aqainst 
him and he himself Gid not appear, and understandably, to give am account 

of his actions. We would, however, direct attention to the report's stated 
intention of not ‘passing judgement’ on the Chief Constahle’s ’efficiency as 
a policeman’. This needs to be read in conjunction with the many passages 
of praise which the report contains. Mr. Anderton is described as ‘a man 
who has a deep and abiding hatred of racial prejudice’. 


the police and athnic 


aTant 
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ue is said to have done much te praemcte harmony between 
minorities. We are told that he is on warm terns with representative 
ethnic minorities of ';ature years! (again, that supposed aenerational 
other than those 'whose political views create a gulf'. Such relationshinvs 
are said to result from his Christian convictions an2 traditinnal moral values 
and discipline. He receives praise for his promotion, even aqainst a 
background of inadequate Manpower, Gf community policing and community 
contact police, many ‘loved! by young black naopla. “Such stratecies have 
cemented’ relations between the police and imaturer memhers’ of tho black 
community. In the report's recommendations, it is implied that his blunt 
and vigorous style and abhorence of racial prejudice are preferable to ‘A 
smooth versonality, a serpent's tongue anit secret prejudices’. Hytner we 
pleased that Mr. Anderton does not favour CS Gas or rubber builets. The 
Greater Manchester Police is said to be ‘probably better than most in the 
ee Kingdom’, due largely to Mr. Anderton's efforts. He is Poth 
informative and accessible’ and his relationship with the Police Committee 
were generally ‘good'. Wo one has ever seriously sugested his removal. 


divide) ‘ 


What does it mean, then, that his efficioncy as a policeman will xeceive mo 
judgement? The cumulative cffect of the reports refusal to deal with 
criticisms of the Chief Constable, of its failure to fully investigate the 
complaints procedure, palice harassment ana the operational events of 
8/9 July, and of the Chief Constable's non-anpearance before the panel, 
that Mr. Anderton has emerged relatively unscathea. “he report simply 
expresses the hope that he will co-operate in further cnauries and live in 
harmony with the Police Committeo. Otherwise, what vould we “lo without such 


a man? 


is 


The true answer, perhaps, is ‘very well indeed’. The Defence Committce 
sinply 


believes that in this respect, as in others, the Hytner roport has 
not gone far enough. The Chief Constable is an articulate ane powerful 
public figure, well able toe defend himself, and in command of a police force 
which daily impinges on the lives of Moss Side people. During the July 

riots and in the weeks which followed, the people cf Moss Side bore the brunt 


of police operations. This Committee will not rest content until the nature 
of those operations are fully disclosed and until the Chief Constabie is 
called to account fully for the nature of the policing which he so efficiently 
directs. In the meantime, this Comrittee calls attention to those biase 
and gaps within the dytner report which might induce uswarranted complacence 
towara@s the way in which the Manchester Police are commanded and deployed. 
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The report’s gentle treatment of the Chief Constable is in line with its 


general attitude of Geference to those in authority. There is a marked 
contrast between the polite comments on My, Anderton and the recuctive 

view of the motives of the rioters. this same attitude of deference ta those 
above and critical condescenticn to those 'below’ anpears in the panel's 
judgement and treatment of the witnesses wha aopearcd before it. The Haicane 
society is written off as consisting ‘mainly o£ 2 handful cf youna Solicitors: - 
Mr. Anderton is asked to note that the solicitors whom the panel interviewed 
1do not include those he may think are motivate? against the nolice’. There 
are several other comments cn the unrealiahility of ‘anti-police elements’ 

and 'extremists'. ‘The Chief Constable is said te he on good terms with 


bleck leaders other than those ‘whose political views create a eanuhie ) oo Maye 
bias inherent in such comment has affectea the whole balance of the report. 
Is it not possible that those branded as ‘anti-police' adont that attitude 
not because of any political preconception but because thev have found many 
good xeasons to be critical of police methods? Why should ‘pro-police’ 

Is it not possibie that those black 


elements be consicered any more reliabla? 
anderton is divided ny a ‘political gulf" are more 


those with whom he has a ‘warm' 


leaders from whom Mr. 
black community than t 
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In i : 
eae ne SO aehe within HOss Side the report haloes 
upon the black Pa age tae a Solon ee which bears far seine heavily 
calculated Re ker eee Racism can take the Soren of 2 tecal e che 
tee a sha x since Gee black aseipikeis HBOS ake can also exist in the 
Br crrunes U etets AEBS ly dangerous form GE aligdleNenoe and often unaware 
eS St discrimination both within in@ividuals and within established 
institutions. The Hytner nanei docs t deal with this form of racial 
Pre jac cer ae ere AS ! nanei docs not era wit Brbles ova racia 
Shek ces ar aa shee in fact passages in their revert eke aisle that 
SRG Goes med alive to its existence and Renee ~ 168 dealing with Moss 
esas emanate Ga nie tehilsts the ney sions that black studies are 
Rona a eae nee the curr CoLurrs But UNE URLS must he SEL SNe NY 
apenuignenns are AA AES Dea D ce given the black See s Meine) 
She. Ses oe cae SENS Ana further questions need to be asked ees 
eG Se eee eee Beucation SPB Eee, ARTHAS eal nature of the black 
ain een OG! eae a introduce, and the motives behint elnteae su ihetaiole Blea Nolte 

5 ; reputation of Moss Side as an areca of especially high street 
crime is another example of a racism implicit in nublic attitudes, for it 
rests on the popular, but inaccurate association of mugging with the black 
Je: Although it deals at length (and, many would believe, complacently) 
with the improved amenities of Moss Side, the report fails to explore the 
possibility of implicit racial bias in housing, sducational and social 
policies, policies which affect the everyday experiences of ali black people. 
The report svuagests that young black neople are 'turnina away’ from white 
society, some into black consciousness movements of which it clearly disapproves. 
The real question is whether they have ever been seen (and therefore ever 
seen themselves) as fully and equally pert of society, and such a question 
can only be answered in relation of socicty’s policies towards their community. 
The assertion prevalent throughout the reper’ that young black people are 
dissenting from and rebelling against established society, needs to be balanced 
by some appreciation of the ways in which black poople have been implicitly 
excluded from it. While the report is silent on such crucial matters, it 
does not hesitate to condemn young blacks for their supposed anti-social 
behaviour. The context of this behaviour, beyond the immediate impact of 
volice brutality, is the wide-ranging national assault on the black community 
symbolised by the proposed Nationality Bill, immigration restrictions and the 
Jenkins' proposals. Police harassment forms part of a range of institutional 
acts designed to define black people as a sub-class in white society. 


The most blatant example of the report’s failure *o understand and confront 
institutionalised racism is the absence of anv comment on the possibility of 
racism within the police, beyond its bland approvai of Mr, mnderton's 
attitudes. The panel did not feel itself empoweree to interview members of 
the Greater Manchester police. The result ig a serious imbalance. ‘The panel 
was concerned with a conflict between the “Moss Side community and the forces 
of law end order. Aspects of the Moss Side backaroun® are given emphasis, 

in however distortec a way. The background, «ducation and attitudes of the 
police remain a mystery. The conclusion might well be drawn thet the troubles 
resulted from the nature Of Moss Side society, and that Moss Side is the 
problem to be solved. But equally valid wouid be the conclusion that they 
resulted from =ne attitudes, including the racist ectitudes, of tne police; 
and that the problem to he sclved is the police. The Moss Site Defence 
Committee believes this to be the: case. At this stage, we would simply 

draw attention to tho fact that police racism has not becn explored in the 
report and to the possibility that sucn attitudes, well known to any black 
person living in Moss Sice, may well have besn Gecisive. 


The re pe ea ‘ 
changes which gay at in this ‘respect may alse influence opinion on future 

-© necessary. The report makes much of a revision of 
9 which would include scme introduction to the cultural 
This is all Soa a aan with whom the police come into contact. 
will be nocessary to but it is not nearly cnougr. In the long term, it 
of a Fin canen cea a porn Os Girectly the role of the police as the agents 
racist attitudes 2 aie ac ame ae society. In the short term, it is 
and the auth es Geese BONS training wiil need to appraise and counter, 
In that training pe ee cultures will not necessarily achieve this object. 
recruits are brougq) Will be necessary to introcucr. seme means hy which police 
PTS on See into touch with their own feelings about race and the 
not to be fuleiiaeaee feelings are based, This is a more difficult proposition, 
one which will ve by a crash course in Afro-Caribbean history, but it is 
-can be inne to be worked out and implemented before racist attitudes 

ed, 


police trainin 
backgrounds of 


Finally, 


the repor as ; ‘ 0 
Avo ne port states that the ‘hurt produced by racial prejucice is in 


needs ce age to the social status of its victims. Such a generalisation 
be taken to dn rete terns understood and interpreted. It should in no way 
eee ay Se y that any section of the black community is not hurt by 
Bie Sei i rt oe the contrary, all black people in “loss Side, regardless 
aes oe or social status, are deeply damaged by racism. The anger 

Such racism permeates every level of black society. That anger, 


fe) ; 
f which one expression was the riot, is both understandable and surely 
welcome. 


Racism was in many ways a crucial factor in the sitvation which developed 
in Moss Side. Not, however, racism within Mose Side, hut the racism directed 
against it. Most particularly the racism inherent in police responses. 


5 Conclusion 


The investigatiors »f the Moss Side Defence  ommittee are still in progress 

and it would be improper to anticipate their results hv setting out a full 
analysis which would serve as an aiternative to the Hytner report. The purpose 
of this paper has been simply to emphasise the inalieguacies and distortions 

of the report and to highlight these 2reas of ignorance and evasion which make 
nonesense of its conclusions. At a later stage, the Defence Committee 

will make its om yveport and formulate its own demands. 


In the meantime, it would demand justice for the people of Mcss Side, 

including those people who were involved in the uprising of July. The riots 
were the loud cry of a deperately oppressed and powerless people. It is a 

cry that should be heard and taken to heart. The rioters were not the 

mindless victims of myth. They did not succomb to an irrational rebelliousness 
generated by rootlessness, deteriorating discipline, conditioning tc ‘new 
levels 2f violence’, or a supposed generation gan. Nor did they respond 

simply to the enforced idleness © o£ unempleyment. They were protesters, 
‘expressing a powerful and rational protest by the only means which lay to 

hand and directing it against the only appropriate targets available. 

Far frvm being rootless or Givorced from the experiences of their parents, 
their protest was on behalf of the community in which they anc their parents 
lived. They neec to be taken very seriously. ~ So do the targets of their : 
pretest, particularly the nature of policing in Moss Side, with its predominant 
style of intimidatory harassment and its racist overtones. 


